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ABSTRACT 

The final report of the Wisconsin project, which 
developed a coordinated and comprehensive placement system for 
secondary/postsecondary schools, includes a project summary and 
evaluation. Both providers and receivers of placement services in 
Grant, Hinneabago, and Racine Counties were surveyed regarding 
barriers and facilitations in securing educational/occupational 
placement. The survey indicated that: most high school resources were 
directed toward students anticipating further education; famrly and 
friends were rarely utilized as resources by school and community . 
personnel; the placement- securing skills of many students were 
deficient; and students were concerned about marketability of skills. 
The model Career Placement DeZ ;very System, a transitional placement 
developmental program, is designed to maximize student independence 
in career planning/placement and the availability of career options. 
The system contains three main components: (1) instructional 

(placement skillss qualifying, socuring, and maintaining), (2) 
guidance (outreach, orientation, appraisal, informational, 
counseling, planning, program selection, and followup services) , and 

(3) referral (placement solicitation, placement development, and 
ancillary services) . A conceptual evaluation was accomplished through 
a .questionnaire survey (appended) of 26 evaluators (counselors, local 
vocational education coordinators, placement functionaries, and 
administrators) ; two evaluators were selected for an-indepth 
interview to test potential utilization of the model system. (EA) 
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PREFACE 

Unemployment rates of youth aged 16-19 are nearly three times that 
of the adult work force and many students who begin educational programs 
beyond the high school level do not complete these programs. Career plan- 
ning by^youth today lacks clear accessible goals, appropriate planning 
strategies and coordination with career opportunities in their environment. 
Youth do not know how to make a smooth transition from their present status 
to their next desired career step. The purpose of this project was to 
develop a model placement system to facilitate the transition of youth from 
their school environment. 

This Final Report was written as a summary of the three phases of the 
project. It also provides an evaluation of the model to demonstrate the 
model's acceptability. Since completion of the project, the model has 
received widespread interest and is currently being utilized in Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction and Wisconsin Job Service placement 
projects. The model has been acknowledged to be a valuable contribution 
to the placement field, and to the students who will benefit from its 
implementation. 

Merle E. Strong 
Center Director 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION 



The transition from school to work presents numerous obstacles for 
many youth. Increased occupational diversification and the expansion of 
educational options as well as the growing interrelationships between the 
educational and occupational realms have complicated the transitional 
process. Youth unemployment has increased for several years and many of 
the educational investments of students have not been predicated on occu- 
pational realities (National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
1972). These observations have been made despite increased opportunities 
for occupational training through vocational education. Correspondingly, 
young people need no longer be confined to low level entry jobs. Recog- 
nition of these problems has undergirded the career education movement. 
Through career education "a systematic attempt [is made] to increase the 
career options available to individuals and to facilitate more rational 
and valid career planning and preparation" (Goldhammer & Taylor, 1972, 
page 6). To' translate this preparation into employment realities requires 
improved career guidance and placement service*^. 

The United States Office of Education recognized the need for improving 
the career guidance and placement services available to students. In July, 
1974, funds were appropriated to various institutions across the country to 
develop models and procedures for meeting the placement needs of students. 
The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education at the University 
of Wisconsin was granted research funds to develop a coordinated and compre- 
hensive placement system for secondary schools and post secondary institu- 
tions granting lesM Chan a baccalaureate degree. 

Research Objectives 

The first goal of the project was to develop a "data base" for use in 
model planning and development. The data base was to include both a compre- 
hensive review of career placement literature and a systematic survey of 
career placement activities in a variety of Wisconsin communities. The 
objectives of the literature review and survey were to identify: 

1. the present level of placement-related services and activities 
provided to , and used by, students and adults; 

2. the present level of placement-related services and activities 
availabl e to , students and adults; * 

3. the placement services and activities which are"* needed by stu- 
dents and adults, in order to achieve their career goals; and 

4. the "costs" associated with providing or using placement services. 

From this information and the consultation provided through the Jury o£ 
Experts and Advisory Committee, a model for the delivery of a coordinated 
and comprehensive placement system was to be developed and tested. This 
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report contains a summary of each phase of the project — literature review, 
survey of placement activities, model development, and model evaluation. 
Complete reports in each area are available in separate documents.^ 
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^ Review and Synthesis of Job Placement Literature , Volume I, Strong, 
Boss, Kosmo, Nelson, and Hammerstrom, March 1975. 

Survey and Analysis of Career Placement Activities » Volume II, Strong, 
Boss, Kosmo, Nelson, and Haimnerstrom, May 1975. 

A Coordinated and Comprehensive School-Based Career Placement Model , 
Volume III, Kosmo, Hammerstrom, Boss, and Hartz, November 1975. 
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PART IT 

SUMMARY OF LITERATURE REVIEW 



A "Review and Synthesis of Job Placement Literature" (Strong, et al., 
March, 1975) was conducted as the first phase in the formulation of the 
Career Placement Model, This review contains information relevant to the 
field of placement and related materials concerning counseling, career 
development, and training. It also contains a review of the historical 
antecedents of contemporary placement activities and a description of the 
current contributions made by family members, governmental agencies, and 
educational institutions in the career placement of youth. The placement 
needs of youth, in general, and specific subgroups are discussed at length. 
The following remarks summarize the literature reviewed. 



^ Career Placement Needs of Youth 

Despite the important ramifications of various career pathways on 
all aspects of an individual's life-style, the actual career planning, 
preparation and placement of youth can be characterized by its absence. 
Not only do many high school-aged youths lack career goals, but further- 
more there appears to be a tendency for a disproportionate amount of 
students to equate career goals with professional occupations (Borow, 
1974; Heinsohn, 1974), Additionally, many students are not aware of the 
next step in the career preparation and procurement process. As Perrone 
and Lins (1970) have noted the "'educational plan' is simply a decision 
as to which school to enter" (page x) , Correspondingly, occupations high 
school students pursue oftentimes are unrelated to the previous training 
they have received (Kaufmann, Schaefer, Lewis, Stevens, & House, 1967), 
Not only are the career planning activities of youth characterized by their 
haphaze?rd nature, but their implementation is also limited. Many youths 
fail to use available placement services and rely heavily on leads pro- 
vided by relatives and friends (U,S, Department of Labor, 1973), 

Specific groups of young people have been found to present unique 
career guidance needs, i\mong these groups are disadvantaged minority 
group members whose economic situation often makes it imperative that 
vocational guidance and placement be concurrent events rather. than the 
traditional approach of providing vocational guidance as a prelude to 
placement. The concentration of minority group members in a narrow range 
of occupational roles further handicaps the disadvantaged minority group 
member. Not only is he thereby exposed to more limited work role possi- 
•bilities, but he also has less connections in the labor market. The end 
product of such a system is that the person finds himself in heavy compe- 
tition for a limited number of low-paying jobs. Young women face a some- 
what similar problem. They continue to enter the traditional "women's 
occupations," If the increasing trend for greater proportions of women to 
enter the labor market continues, women may soon find themselves competing 
with each other for a limited number of positions,. .Similarly, young 
women apparently do not attach the importance to their career goals that 
would be anticipated considering the proportion of their time they can 
expect to be employed. Rural youth also face problems preparing for and 
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entering the labor market. For these youth, the problems often center 
around preparing for an occupaLional role which is not represented in 
their home communities. Furthermore, Lhorc frequently is the necessity 
of preparing for a major change Jn llfa-sLyle as they move into an urban 
environment to obtain either further education or employment. 

Young people often experience unique problems entering the labor force 
due to their educational background. The school dropout faces extremely 
limited job possibilities and often lacks the information he may need con- 
cerning opportunities for training. Frequently the dropout has experienced 
repeated academic failures and as a result of these experiences may enter 
the labor market with his self-confidence in short supply. The noncollege 
bound high school graduate, although not as limited in his vocational op- 
tions, usually has only limited vocational guidance resources available to 
him, and correspondingly may lack information regarding the various occu- 
pational options at his disposal. The college bound student, typically 
the focus of guidance services, has frequently concentrated on the selec- 
tion of an educational institution rather than on career selection. 



Involvement of Public Schools in Career Placement Activities 

The career guidance and preparation of Americans prior to the twen- 
tieth century was accomplished primarily within the confines of the home. 
Both training and employment options were minimal, and the school played 
only a minor role in a youth's life. Several events happened around the 
turn of the century which radically altered this picture. These can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Industrial growth in the United States and poverty in Europe led 
to a surge in the number of unskilled and skilled immigrants 
entering this country. 

2. The complexity of work roles expanded diminishing the families' 
ability to provide for the efficient transition of youth into 
the work world. ^ ^ . 

3. Links were forged between education and occupation. Not only did 
particular occupations striving for professional status begin to 
require educational prerequisites for occupational entry, but the 
number of years of schooling obtained began to be considered as 

a variable affecting occupational level. 

4. The schools accepted the inclusion of a vocational education 
curriculum to co-exist with the academic curriculum. Such accep- 
tance implied a corresponding acceptance of an additional mission 
for the schools — occupational preparation. 

5. Formal schooling began to absorb an increasing amount of youth's 
time as well as greater numbers of youths. Not only were seasonal 
attendance patterns supplanted by a concentrated educational expe- 
rience as a prelude to occupational entry, but the hours in which 
school was in session paralleled prime working hours. As a result 
of these factors, further limitations were^ placed on the student's * 
ability to secure occupational training in nonclassroom settings. 
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6, Both the expansion of educational and training possibilities as 
well as increased occupatiotidl variety underscored the need Cor 
career guidance services. However, such career guidance was 
rapidly dichotomized in practice as educational guidance and 
vocational guidance. 

As a result oC these phenomena, schools emerged as the major institutional 
framework in which youth made their transition from childhood to adulthood. 
Schools, in turn, had the implied responsibility for providing botK the 
guidance students needed for making such a transition and the training 
they needed to adequately perform adult roles. 

Despite the large impact of educational background on career options 
available to all students, the history of the schools' involvement in 
placement demonstrated a concentration on the college bound student. These 
students were shown to be the major recipients of school guidance program 
efforts. Yet such an orientation was contradictory to a societal expecta- 
tion that one of the roles of the schools is to restore equality of oppor- 
tunity to all citizens. As Venn (1964) has noted "our democratic notions ... 
tell every mechanic's eon he can be President" (page 63). A concern for the 
development of the maxin^um career potential of every student is the basic 
philosophical rationale for the redirection of educational efforts around 
a career education format. Just as those who provided vocational education 
to students at the turn of the century soon realized that if such education 
was to yield functional reality in the labor market, collateral vocational 
guidance services needed lO be provided, so too have "career educators" 
been led to a similar cor.'-lusion. One of the effects of the Career Education 
movement has-been to underscore the need for renewed attention to career 
guidance with particular attention to the placement component of such guid- 
ance efforts. Increasingly, many schools have begun to accept the responsi- 
bility for the post-school placements of their students. In turn, educators, 
administrators, and counselors have found that to answer such placement 
demands, their placement efforts must involve a coordination of the efforts 
of family, school, and government programs and an increase in the compre- 
hensiveness of the career guidance services available to include all aspects 
of guidance as well as the needs of all students. 
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PART III 

SUMMARY OF SURVEY OF CAREER PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 



The second cornerstone incorporated in model development was a con- 
current survey of career placement activities in Wisconsin. Both those 
providing placement services and those receiving such services were queried 
as to the barriers and facilitators experienced in the realization of 
c*ir.eec goals. 



Survey Sample 

Three target areas in Wisconsin were selected to participate—Grant 
County, Winnebago County, and Racine County areas. These areas were selec- ^ 
ted because Lhey offered diversification in terms of the rural-urban 
dimension, racial mixture, and school size. All the counties selected 
offered opportunities for [jost-secondary education at both the vocational- 
technical level and the university level. Fifteen high schools (including 
two private schools) and three vocational-technical institutes participated 
in the survey. 

The *'users" of placement services included: 

a. students enrolled as high school seniors in September, 1974; 

b. former students enrolled as high school seniors in September, 
1972; 

c. students enrolled in the degree and diploma programs of three 
public vocational-technical institutes in September, 1974; and 

k\, former students enrolled In the degree and diploma programs of 
the public vocational-technical institutes in September, 1972. 

The current students, i.e. those enrolled in September 1974, received the' 
survey instrument during normal class periods. For the most part, a ran- 
dom sampling of high school homerooms was used for selecting the current 
high school seniors. In the case of the current vocational-technical 
(VTAE) enrollees. Communication Arts classes were used for sampling as 
such classes are required of all students. Through this approach 825 cur- 
rent high school seniors and 907 current VTAE enrollees were surveyed. A 
random sampling procedure using the 1972-73 class lists was applied to 
obtain the names of the former students to be surveyed via a mailed ques- 
tionnaire approach. Sixty percent of the former high school seniors v 
turned the questionnaires, yielding an N of 597. The 411 former VTAE 
students who returned questionnaires represented a return rate of 46 pc^r- 
cent. To determine if the ^respondents were representative , of the total 
sample, a telephone survey of randomly selected nonrespondents was 
conducted. 

The 'Vj^'oviders" of placement services were defined as those persons 
who directly provided placement services to students and adults. Those 
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for whom placement was an integral part of their professional role were 
designated as formal placement providers . Tuis category included high 
school and VTAE school guidance and counseling personnel, public employment 
service counselors, private employment agency personnel, rehabilitation 
counselors, community c.ction program counselors, apprenticeship councils, 
etc. All personnel in these categories serving the three selected geo- 
graphical areas were surveyed. In addition > a list of informal placement 
providers was also compiled by use of a "snowballing technique." Those 
previously identified as placement providers were asked for the names of 
others In the community who were providing placement services. Through 
this manner, teachers, ministers, and others in the community who were 
providing placement services, although not legally or professionally 
mandated to do such, were identified. Of the 437 providers identified in 
this manner, 224 returned completed questionnaires. 



D evelopment of Placement Survey Instruments 



Five questionnaires were developed with the assistance of a jury of 
experts and an advisory committee representing agencies intrinsically in- 
volved in placement activities, e.g., the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Job Service, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and private 
employment agencies. In addition, the questionnaires for each of the five 
respondent groups paralleled one another as much as possible to facilitate 
comparison among the groups. 

The theoretical rationale underlying the development of the question- 
naires was represented by the following paradigm: 



Career 
Placement 



Job and \ 
educational 
opportunities 
X^available J \^ 



Educational 
background 



V 



Guidance 
services 
received 



) 



The availability of job and educational opportunities was hypothesized to 
be a function of several individual characteristics including age, marital 
status, sex, race, academic standing, type of home community, type of 
curricular emphasis, grade lc%el attained, and specific skill training. 
These variables were presumed to be independent variables in the career 
guidance and placement process. Due to this assumption, the surveyed stu- 
dents were asked to complete questions related to such background infor- 
mation. Providers were also asked to define their placement efforts in 
terms of these characteristics. 



The guidance received by students was also considered to be a variable 
affecting career placement. The users were, therefore, asked to indicate 
the relative amount of aid provided by close associates and professional 
persons in their career guidance an,d placement, both in educational and 
occupational matters. Those providing placement assistance were also 
presented the same list of personnel and asked to indicate the frequency 
with which they coordinated their placement activities with sach personnel. 
A list of guidance services was also included representing the various 
aspects of the guidance process— appraisal, informational, counseling, 
referral, placement, and follow-through. Several items related to training 
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were also included. The students were asked to indicate which of these 
various guidance services they either received or participated in as well 
as to rate the importance of these services in terms of eventual occupa- 
tional planning and placement. Correspondingly, the providers of placement 
services were asked to indicate which of these guidance services they pro- 
vided and the importance they attached to them. 

In order to arrive at a clearer picture of the career guidance needs 
of youth, information needed to be gathered concerning the problems stu- 
dents encountered in attempting to secure suitable educational and occupa- 
tional placement. A list of possible roadblocks in each of these areas 
was brainstormed. The surveyed groups were asked to indicate which road- 
blocks they anticipated encountering and /or actually encountered. The 
providers also indicated the frequency with which they encountered these 
problems when attempting to answer their clients' placement needs. 

Survey Results 

Key resource personnel in career planning and placement . The high 
school and VTAE respondent groups indicated that family members and other 
relatives and friends were the major sources of help relied upon in career 
decision-making matters. The majority of respondents in all groups also 
perceived high school counselors as helpful with educational planning con- 
cerns; however, the counselors were perceived as considerably less helpful 
with occupational matters. In fact, as a group, school personnel tended 
to be rated as more helpful with educational than occupational matters. 
Such a conclusion was supported by the provider data. While fourteen of 
the high school counselors returning questionnaires indicated they did net 
provide job placement assistance, only four indicated that they did not 
participate in the educational placement of students. They also reported 
that two-thirds of their placements were into further training rather than 
employment. 

The coordination demonstrated among providers in educational and 
occupational planning and placement suggested the following conclusions: 

1. High school counselors tended to coordinate their activities with 
other providers to a greater extent than the other provider groups. 

2. Private employment agencies were typically not relied upon by 
school personnel as a resource in occupational planning. 

3. More coordination appeared to be pursued in educational planning 
than occupational planning. Decisions related to occupational 
placement were made mainly in conjunction with members of the 
labor market (i.e. employers and other employees). 

4. Counselors, in all settings, were perceived as the central figure 
in educational planning. 

5. Despite the importance users attributed to family 'and friends in 
career planning, such persons were primarily perceived of as 
occasional resources by the provider groups. 
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Beyond these conclusions, and perhaps of even more importance, was the 
observation that a rem.*»rkably small amount of coordination exists among 
providers in various settings. The tendency appeared to be for providers 
in each setting to rely primarily on other providers in that setting, e.g., 
school counselors coordinate their activities with school teachers. Job 
Service personnel interact primarily with other Job Service personnel, etc. 

Roadblocks to career placement . Students and providers indicated 
that the major roadblocks to educational placement involved selection of 
a program, meeting the entry qualifications, financial problems, and re- 
location. The only educational roadblock mentioned by a majority of the 
user respondent groups involved the selection of a training program. 
Greater numbers of students reported difficulties in securing suitable 
occupational placement. These difficulties tended to cluster in several 
areas: 

1. Selection of job possibilities compatible with capabilities and 
interests. 

2. Lack of experience, qualifications, and job openings. 

3. Locating sources of job leads and presenting oneself to an 
employer. 

Data from providers substantiated these to be the major problems of the 
persons they served. There were, however, some differences in the priority 
these problems assumed for different groups. Former students in both set- 
tings placed greater emphasis on occupational selection, while the current 
students emphasized lack of experience, qualifications, and limited job 
openings. Vocational, Technical and Adult Education students tended to 
report fewer job placement obstacles than the high school respondents. The 
providers seemed to perceive more problems related to appropriate interview 
behavior and appearance than the user groups. They also only infrequently 
mentioned problems related to the pay scale for the job despite the fact 
that low pay was considered to be one of the most frequently reported 
problems encountered according to the user groups. 

Participation in, and provision of, guidance services . Aptitude and 
achievement testing, written materials about occupations and training pro- 
grams, and talking to parents about career plans tended to dominate the 
guidance services received by the majority of the students in all settings. 
A majority of those involved in VTAE programs also reported receiving 
training in a specific occupation and information about job openings^ In 
contrast, educational counseling was the only other service received by the 
majority of high school respondents* These emphases received additional 
support from the data received from providers. Counseling services were 
consistently more frequently mentioned as provided by those in high school 
settings, while occupation. 1 preparation and training were more frequently 
emphasized in the VTAE settings. The public and private employment coun- 
selors consistently provided more direct placement services. 

Evaluation of the guidance services . There appeared to be remarkable 
agreement among all respondent groups as to the value of various guidance 
services in occupational planning and placement. The seven services which 
were rated consistently as most important by all respondent groups were: 
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• Information about job openings 

• Occupational counseling 

• Educational counseling 

• Training in interviewing and applying for a job 

• Training in how to get along on the job 

• Training for a specific occupation 

• Assistance with locating a specific job 

Apparently all groups perceived the pathway into employment to be facili- 
tated if the person were equipped with a sense of direction, a specific 
occupational skill, appropriate job seeking and maintaining behavior, and 
a job lead. Such an observation parallels the data previously reported 
on occupational roadblocks. Appraisal and informational services were 
among those perceived as of least importance in occupational planning and 
placement, although these services ranked high in terms of the frequency 
of participation by students. 

There were some slight discrepancies in the importance attached to 
the .various services by various respondent groups. The following obser- 
vations were suggested by the data: 

1. High school user groups placed a great deal of importance on 
parental input in career decisions, yet parental counseling was 
ranked among the least important services by high school providers. 

2. High school providers attached the greatest, value to the coun- 
seling services. 

3. The providers employed in VTAE settings tended to evaluate the 
training and preparation services as most valuable. 

4. Public and private employment counselors rated direct placement 
services to be of the most value. 

Coincidentally, the services the various provider groups rated to be most 
Important mirrored the degree to which they perceived themselves as pro- 
viding these services. 

Responsibility for placement . From 80 to 90 percent of all the 
respondent groups, including all user and provider subgroups, indicated 
that the high school should be held responsible for the teaching of job- 
finding skills and appropriate job conduct. The users were also queried 
as to whether the high school should be responsible for assuring an educa- 
tional or job placement to all students. From 30 to 40 percent of the 
users felt the high school should accept such a responsibility , however 
the prevailing attitude was that the high school should have career place- 
ment services available, but the utilization of such services should be 
determined by the individual student. 

Effects of selected variables on the career _guidance jprocess . The 
following conclusions were offered as to the effect of various background 
variables on the career guidance process: 

(a) Sex . The sex of a student appeared to have a significant effect 
on the career guidance process. In general, females tended to receive more 
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assistance both In terms of constructive involvement with key personnel 
and in terms of guidance services received. However, closer inspection 
of the data suggested that this help was more frequently directed toward 
educational planning. Male students, on the other hand, appeared to more 
frequently be the recipients of occupational planning help as well as to 
receive more concrete job placement referrals. Such an observation is 
consistent with 'the responses received from providers. The providers, as 
a group, indicated that males accounted for more of their placements than 
did females. However, the responses of former high school students sug- 
gested that such a delivery pattern may^not be consistent with the needs 
of the student^; Mop.e of the former high school girls mentioned diffi- 
culties in obtaining a suitable job placement than did the boys. 

(b) Academic standing . On the high school level, counselors seemed 
to be providing greater job placement assistance to the below average stu- 
dent. However, although the lower ability student accounted for a larger 
proportion of the job placements made by high school counselors, such 
placements were proportionately less frequent activities of counselors than 
were placements into further training where the ratio of above average to 
below average placements was two to one. Similarly more of the placements 
reported by high school teachers involved above average students. The 
ratio of above average students placed either on a job or into further 
training was three to one for the VTAE providers. Apparently the educa- 
tional personnel surveyed provided more placement assistance to the above 
average student, particularly in regard to educational placement. Such 

an observation was consistent with the data received from" users. The more^ 
academically successful students' in both the high schools and the VTAE 
system reported receiving more help from a variety of key personnel and 
parficipating in more of the guidance services than their less academically 
successful peers. They also evaluated the guidance process more favorably 
in terms of its importance in occupational planning and placement. Any 
inconsistencies in this conclusion were in the direction of the C or below 
average student receiving greater assistance with job placement. 

(c) Race . A comparison of VTAE students' responses to various ques- 
tions concerning career guidance suggests few differences related to racial 
background. Both white VTAE students and nonwhite students seemed to rely 
on similar resource personnel in career planning,, received comparable ser- ^ 
vices, and attached consistent degrees of importance to the various guidance 
services. Although some significant differences were noted between the 
samples for particular items, these differences were frequently unsubstan- 
tiated across samples. There did appear, however, to be a tendency for 

the nonwhite respondents to attach greater ^importance to career information 
via materials or courses. The data from providers was interpreted as 
suggesting that ethnic minority group members accounted for a greater 
percentage of the placements than their population representation would 
suggest. Community action agencies were noted to be particularly active, 
especially in the placement of male minority group members. 

(d) Age. Age appeared to be a significant variable in the career 
guidance needs of VTAE students. In general, the effects of this variable 
were noted for the under 20 age group and the over 45 group. Both groups 
appeared to be embarking on new career pathways. For the youngest students 
this represented a first career while for the 45 and over group, it appeared 
to be related to a disability since a larger proportion of these students 
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perceived themselves as handicapped and reported receiving help from the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. The other resource agencies and 
persons rated as most helpful by various age groups mirrored the data from 
providers. The observation was made that the high school was the major 
purveyor of placement services to those under 20 years of age. In con- 
trast, the efforts of the other provider groups surveyed were often con- 
centrated on those who were slightly older. 

(e) Class size . Although some differences existed in the career plan- 
ning and placement needs of current and former high school students as a 
function of school size, these differences were relatively few. For the 
most part, students from all schools anticipated and encountered similar 
problems in achieving suitable career placements. The guidance services 
received by the students and their evaluation of these services were also 
quite similar despite differences in school i^ize. The following exceptions 
to these findings were noted: 

a. Students from larger schools tended to view the key resource per- 
sonnel, especially school personnel, as less helpful irT career 
planning and placement. 

b. Students from smaller schools were more concerned about relocating 
to find suitable career placements and tended to place more impor- 
tance on the informational guidance services. 

c. Students from larger schools expressed greater concern regarding 
choice of an occupation or school and their lack of experience. 
Correspondingly, they tended to evaluate job-related training and 
educational counseling more highly than their peers in smaller 
schools. 

These findings probably reflected differences in the immediate envir- 
onments in which the various groups of students find themselves. Those 
in small schools tended to be from more rural environments in which the 
local labor market was more limited and more personal. In such a situation 
the key personnel could have been more influential in securing placements. 
However, since the market is limited, many students will need to relocate 
and possibly seek employment in an unfamiliar occupation. Correspondingly, 
the information services would tend to become more valuable. For the 
students from large schools in more urban settings, the picture was some- 
what different. They were familiar with a wide variety of occupational 
possibilities, and hence attributed more importance to the selection of an 
occupation. However, the labor market they faced, was more impersonal and, 
as such, occupational competence, application procedures, interview behavio 
and appearance tended to become more important. The key resource personnel 
were also probably more handicapped in the placement assistance they could 
have provided. Despite these differences, the marked similarity of the 
responses of students in all schools suggested that rural and urban dif- 
ferences are diminishing. 

(f) Post-secondary activities . Those former high school students who 
pursued further education on the post-secondary level . reported receiving 
help from a variety of sources in accomplishing their educational plans 
and placement. Those pursuing occupational goals upon completing high 
school seemed to rely primarily on family and friends in realizing their 
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objectives. The occupationally-bound student, in contrast to his peers who 
had pursued further education, was also less likely to receive the guidance 
services he considered to be more important to occupational planning and 
placement. The 'guidance services valued by the occupationally-bound were 
those concerned with locating employment and obtaitiing occupational pro- 
ficiency. The most frequent activity of former high school students re- 
gardless of post-secondary plans, was either full or part-time employment. 
In other words, although the probability existed that former high school 
seniors would find themselves embarking on an occupational role rather than 
an educational role, more guidance appeared to be available for educational 
concerns rather than occupational concerns. 

(g) Years of vocational training . Involvement in career guidance 
activities was greater for those who had completed at least two years of 
post-secondary vocational training than for their peers who had completed 
a year or less of such training. Key resource personnel were perceived as 
more helpful by the "two-year" students and they indicated greater involve- 
ment in various career guidance activities. Nevertheless, increased edu- 
cational preparation did not reduce the occupational barriers encountered 
by VTAE students. The suggestion was offered that perhaps many of those 
who discontinued their education after one year did so because of the 
availability of a job, and, hence, reported less problems in the occupa- 
tional sphere. 

M Marital status . The results of marital status analyses indicated 
a trend for the current VTAE single population to be more involved in 
career planning through receipt of services and sources of help. The 
roadblocks to careers were equally more problematic for the single group. 
When these data were compared with that concerned with age effects, re- 
markable consistency was noted. It would appear that age effects contrib- 
uted in a large measure to the. variance reported for marital status. 



Conclusions - 

The literature search and data analysis suggest several conclusions 
regarding the career guidance of youth: 

1. Most of the resources of the high school have been directed toward 
those students anticipating further education. There appears to 
be little coordination^ oTf'^pflac^ent^^ among the various in- 
stitutional settings in which career guidance services are avail- 
able. In essence, high school personnel derive career plans 

with students typically in isolation of other sources of input. 
These career plans most often focus on continued education. 

2. Family and friends as resources in career planning are rarely 
utilized by school and community personnel. However, students 
report that these resources are not only considered to be the most 
helpful resources in implementing career plans, but also are the 
major sources of job leads. 

3. The placement-securing skills of many students are deficient. 
Many of those seeking employment fail to use non-school placement 
resources. They report problems knowing where to look for work. 
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In turn, those providing placement services perceive that a major 
stumbling block in the placement of young people is their diffi- 
culty with interview procedures and application. These basic tools 
of translating training into a placement reality have failed to 
become a part of the behavior repetoire of many students, 

4. Marketability of skills also was a major concern of many students. . 
Correspondingly, providers reported that students who completed 
vocational courses were easier to place both on a job and into 
further training. Providers also agreed that lack of qualifica- 
tions and experience was particularly handicapping in locating 
employment. Ginzberg (1971) has noted that if the outcome of an 
educational pathway is such that only limited options are avail- 
able to the student, career guidance cannot be effective. Such 
a phenomena has been noted for many students classified as * 
"disadvantaged." . 

The comments of Kaufmann and his associates (1967) seem to epitomize the 
current status of the career guidance needs of youth: 

In general, the bridge between training and employment is an 
informal and unstructured one in which the individual's immedi- 
ate environment is a major factor in determining where he will 
seek employment. A potential job market whose boundaries are 
determined by one's knowledge of opportunities plus the aware- 
ness of family and friends is far from being an optimally effi- 
cient labor market in the sense of matching abilities and 
interests with tasks to be performed. (page 6-23) 

Aside from these observations about the career guidance of youth in 
general, specific groups of young people appear to possess unique needs. 
These needs primarily relate to the importance of including life-style 
counseling as a component in career guidance. The interrelationship be- 
tween life-style and career often needs to be demonstrated particularly 
to the specific groups of students identified in this study. For example, 
women students appear to frequently underestimate the potential amount of 
their time which will be devoted to other career endeavors. Many divorce 
the roles of wife and mother from that of worker or student despite rising 
trends for women to couple such roles. The data analysis also suggested 
that such attitudes may perhaps be reinforced by providers of placement 
services. In almost all instances, such providers were providing greater 
direct placement assistance to males than females. Life-style counseling 
also appears to be crucial to the ^career placement success of rural 
youths. These youths often face the necessity of relocating to find em- 
ployment or pursue further education. This 'of ten involves a major life- 
style change for many students. A "life-style" orientation also is needed 
in the provision of services to the disadvantaged and dropouts, many of 
whom demonstrate an immediate rather than long term orientation. 

The "life-style" orientation coupled with the growing interrelation 
between educfational and occupational realms dictated that the placement 
model have a career focus. The dichotomizing of educational placement and 
job placement seemed obsolete in a system designed to meet the develop- 
mental needs of all students. As Spradley (1973) has observed, a career 
represents "progress along a pathway, not arrival at a destination." All 
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placements, Llierefore, are tixinsitional y 
their congruence with the career pathway 
well as their effect on future placement 
basic to the model presented in the next 



and must be evaluated in terms of 
the individual has selected as 
options. These considerations are 
section. 
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PART IV 

CAREER PLACEMENT DELIVERY SYSTEM 



The Career Placement Delivery System (CPDS) developed for use in 
secondary schools and post-secondary institutions granting less than a 
baccalaureate degree is presented in Figure 1. It is designed to facili- 
tate an orderly transition from one institutional setting to the next 
student-desired level of career preparation, procurement, or advancement. 
The various career pathways, i.e. placement options, available to students 
are perceived as determined by the placement opportunities available, the 
occupational/educational background of the student, and the guidance the 
student has received. Because of this relationship, the two major objec- 
tives adopted for the Career Placement Delivery System were: 

1. To maximiz;a student independence in career planning and placement. 

2. To maximize the career placement options available to students 
through environmental intervention. 

To achieve these objectives, the system is focused on student needs and 
competencies. 

The student characteristics and skills which facilitate independence 
are specified and the student is assessed in terms of these criteria. The 
data gathered and literature reviewed in the development of the CPDS sug- 
gested five major areas of competency needed by each student. Career 
placement independence appears to be facilitated if each student: 

a. Has formulated a career identity as an integral component of the 
self-concept . 

b. Can determine and develop appropriate career planning strategies. 

c. Possesses the necessary preparation and experience for entry or 
progression within several career pathways. 

d. Can utilize alternative educational, occupational, or community 
resources for the implementation of career plans. 

e. Can critically re-evaluate or change career pathways. 

Based on an assessment of the student's competencies in each area, a mix of 
services and resource personnel are selected to assist students achieve their 
placement needs. Community as well as school personnel are enlisted to pro- 
vide instructional, guidance, and referral services. 

Student needs also are assessed in terms of the role requirements of 
various career pathways. By definition, a student will experience a role 
change when he or she is no longer enrolled in the previous institutional 
setting. The various pathways subsequently available to students each 
possess certain entry requirements. If the transition of students into 
these various pathways is to be eased, the personnel involved in the Career 
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Placement Delivery System need to be aware of the requirements. There 
appear to be three major career pathways available to students: 

1. Formal education or training to meet the entry level or advance- 
ment qualifications in a selected career area. 

2. Paid employment in the selected career area. 

3. Informal career pathways, e.g., self-study, travel, voluntary 
work, etc. 

The career pathway pursued by a given student may be a combination of two 
or more of these pathways. For example, many individuals currently em- 
ployed in an occupational area also enroll in courses designed to upgrade 
their occupational skills. On the other hand, the current placement of an 
individual may bear little relationship to the career pathway the individual 
has selected.' This is frequently found in situations where an individual's 
employment represents a means of providing financial security while pur- 
suing an unrelated career objective. A person's status along a career path- 
way, therefore, can only be evaluated by the individual. The current place- 
ment of the individual is examined in terms of its congruence with the 
career pathway selected by the individual as well as its effect on future 
desired placement options. 

Certain prerequisite characteristics must exist for a Career Placement 
Delivery System designed to assist students prepare for, select, and embark 
upon their desired career pathways. The contemporary placement needs of 
students require a system which is: 

1. Universal in terms of the students served. 

2. Coordinated in terms of the involvement of various resource 
personnel. 

3. Comprehensive in the scope of services available. 

4. Student-centered in its placement focus. 

5. Flexible in terms of its translatability across school settings 
and populations. 

6. Dynamic in its ability to incorporate feedback information for 
improvement. 



Universality of Model 

One of the major handicaps faced by professionals attempting to answer 
the career placement needs of youth has been a job placement versus educa- 
tional placement orientation. Such dichotomizing of student needs has 
typically resulted in schools offering separate services in each area. 
Dichotomizing of services unfortunately often results in the dichotomizing 
of students into different programs. This approach has failed to recognize 
the interrelationship of educational and occupational experiences in the 
implementation of a career plan. These dichotomous programs, therefore, 
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suggest a false separation of student needs. The number of educational 
or job placements obtained for, or by, students are recorded with no attempt 
made to analyze the relationship of these placements to the career objec- 
tives of the students. The career placement orientation suggested by the 
CPDS embraces all students regardless of future plans. It recognizes that 
the programs developed must arise from each stuc^ent's needs rather than 
accommodating student needs to a pre-established program. 

The CPDS suggests career placement services be made available to both 
current and former students. The school's responsibility to the student 
extends, ac the minimum, to the initial placements the student obtains upon 
leaving the school setting whether as a graduate or as a . dropout. Because 
the placements needed by students do not always accommodate a September 
through June calendar, placement assistance needs to be provided on a full- 
calendar year basis. Ideally the career planning and placement services 
of the school should be available to former students as long as they seek 
such assistance. Realistically, however, the school's responsibilities to 
former students will be determined by budget and staff. 



Coordination of Placement Resources 

Despite the fact that many potential sources of assistance are avail- 
able to students in career planning, {)reparation, and placement, the typical 
student tends to rely primarily on*^family members and friends in securing 
job placements and on family members, friends, and school counselors in 
securing educational placement. The second factor impinging on the stu- 
dents' ability to secure suitable placement is the apparently small use of 
the referral system by school personnel. Not only do school personnel 
seem to show a tendency to work in isolation in meeting student placement 
needs, but the school seems to virtually "close its doors" in terms of the 
services it provides former students (Strong, et al., ISay 1975). Such obser- 
vations suggest that if each student's placement needs are to be met, the 
career placement model must involve a synthesis of presently existing 
services both within school as well as those offered outside the school's 
walls. 

Many school personnel currently perform activities related to the 
career development of youth. Counselors have been the central focus of 
educational placement and program selection activities. Teachers, particu- 
larly those in the vocational education curricula, frequently provide in- 
formation to students on occupational opportunities in various fields and 
occasionally provide job leads to. some students. There are also others 
whose knowledge and skills are compatible with the goals of the CPDS, but 
have not been previously asked to provide needed services. These "untapped 
resources" can be canvassed and their responsibilities to the CPDS explored. 
For example, the school social worker may be a valuable source of informa- 
tion concerning the service offerings of various community agencies. The 
special education teacher, correspondingly, may be adept in the area of job 
development. Both present and potential contributers, to the career place- 
ment of youth must be surveyed. Furthermore, since they will be asked to 
redefine their role responsibilities, there needs to be administrative 
support and encouragement for their participation in t*ie placement program. 

The potential and actual contributions of the community's formal and 
informal placement resources must also be incorporated in 'he program. The 
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formal placement resources provide certain services to select popula- 
tions. Such resources include the Job Service, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, private employment agencies, and public and private social 
service offices. Representatives from various colleges, business, and the 
military may also be .used selectively by the career placement personnel 
for their appraisal and informational potential. There also needs to be 
communication between the school and the "informal" placement network 
which has been demonstrated to be a major variable affecting students' 
career plans. Family members, peers, and other community members, often 
are not included in the career planning which occurs between student and 
school personnel. The need for their emotional and financial support of 
a student's plans is obvious; yet if such support is to be garnered, new 
lines of communication need to be developed between the school and these 
"informal" providers. 



C omprehensive Service Delivery 

A comprehensive service delivery system is needed if students are to 
acquire the basic skills necessary for translating personal needs and prior 
experiences into the reality of a career pathway. A concentration on the 
referral system alone suggests that placement is a discrete event and as 
such can be divorced from the instruction and guidance a student has re- 
ceived. It also fails to equip the students with the skills necessary to 
achieve independence in career matters. ' ^ maximize student career inde- 
pendence requires an instructional componi .t which provides: 

1. the necessary prerequisites for various career pathways; 

2. training in placement securing skills; and 

3. training in placement-maintaining skills. 

It also requires a comprehensive guidance component which assists the stu- 
dents in the development and expression of a career identity. The necessary 
guidance services include outreach and orientation, appraisal, informa- 
tional, counseling, planning, program selection, and follow-through (see 
Figure 2). 

Student-Centered Referral Component 

The term "placement" in a school setting can refer to two different 
activities. On the one hand, it refers to placement into various educa- 
tional or vocational programs as part of the school curriculum. In the 
CPDS, these placement activities are termed program selection services. 
Placement also refers to the activities or programs a student embarks upon 
after leaving the school setting. For the sake of clarity, these place- 
ments shall be termed "transitional" placements. 

The transitional placement obtained by a student should reflect the 
student's career goals. Because of this orientation, the school is not in 
the position to recruit placement per se. Rather placement recruiting and 
developing efforts are directed at locating specific placements in response 
to specific student needs. However, while the school's responsibility is 
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not to establish a "labor exchange" in which placements are solicited for 
the sake of solicitation, the school does retain responsibility for the 
actual reaii5cation of each student's placement needs. To meet this re- 
sponsibility and to increase the opportunities for placement available to 
students requires the provision of three services: placement solicitation, 
placement development, and the solicitation for ancillary services. These 
activities are subsumed under the referral component of the CPDS (Figure 2). 

Placement solicitation activities refer to the direct contact of an 
employer or training agency for the purpose of securing a particular job 
or training opportunity for a student. Such solicitation may be performed 
by school personnel or through existing formal and informal providers of 
placement services. Theoretically, school personnel should only occasion- 
ally need to perform solicitation activities because the delivery system 
focuses on student independence and cooperation among agencies. The need 
for placement solicitation services from the school will, therefore, b.e a 
function of the degree to which: 

a) the student has achieved competency in placement-securing skills; 

b) the formal and informal placement network operate in a cooperative 
manner with the school; and 

c) the degree to which the student's placement needs can be met by 
the existing resources. 

Placement development activities are activities designed to redefine 
the qualifications necessary for entry to the desired placement. These 
activities are directed at broadening the options available to students 
through the eliminiation of unnecessary barriers or by re engineering the 
demands of the placement. Placement development activities have frequently 
been effectively used to increase the opportunities available to various 
minority group members, women, and ^the handicapped. Aggressive public 
relations is also a component of placement development. The existing 
skills and needs of students are advertised to those who control place- 
ment entry. Through this advertising, an attempt is made to increase the 
community commitment to meeting the placement needs of the students. 

The third sub-component of referral includes the provision of ancil- 
lary services. To implement a placement plan, a particular user may need 
collateral services, such as financial, assistance, legal assistance, 
medical restoration, day care services, etc. School personnel can refer 
students to agencies which may meet these needs. To effectively provide 
such referral services, these personnel must be acquainted with the ser- 
vices from the various community agencies as well as eligibility require- 
ments and application procedures. ^ 



Flexibility of the Model 

Student competencies and needs form the core of the .Career Placement 

Delivery System. The system implemented by a particular school should be 

flexible enough to not only meet the needs of particular groups of students 

but also each individual as well. Crucial to the establishment of such 

flexibility is the conduct of a student needs assessment and a local 
resource survey. 
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A needs assessment survey designed to determine student's competencies 
in terms of career independence skills implies that the competencies needed 
for career independence can be specified and prioritized. Because of the 
danger of examiner bias in the selection of competencies to be measured, 
five competencies have been suggested as possible initial basis for the 
survey. These competencies are: 

1. The student has formulated a career identity as an integral 
component of the self-concept. 

2. The student can determine appropriate career planning strategies.^ 

3. The student possesses the necessary preparation and experience 
for entry and progression within a variety of career options. 

4. The student can use alternative pathways for the implementation 
of career plans. 

5. The student can critically evaluate and/or change career pathways 
^ or goals. 

These competencies are best viewed as testable hypotheses only as to the 
competencies needed to facilitate career independence. Their appropriate- 
ness Ln a given school district and for a given population needs to be 
demonstrated. 

A community resource survey also needs to be conducted. The scope of 
the survey should include the placement opportunities available within or 
through various agencies, institutions, or businesses. Besides locating 
specific placement opportunities, the survey should also examine the po- 
tential of the community to meet the career guidance needs of students. 
Those ag.encies and individual's providing services should be identified, 
their services specified, and the eligibility criteria noted. 

The relationship of the needs survey and resource survey to CPDS pro- 
gram ob'jectives is presented in Figure 3. The objectives selected for 
implementation and the manner of implementation evolve from these surveys. 
The responsibility for implementation of the technique may be assumed by 
either school or community personnel depending on staff availability and 
budget. For example, handicapped individuals^ needing employability skills, 
training may be served through a local workshop, while nonhandicapped 
students needing such training may be enrolled in seminars sponsored by 
the school. Individual student's needs must also be met. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the relationship of the individual student to the delivery system. 
Each student's placement needs must be met either through existing pro- 
grams or by the development of a specific program for the individual student. 

Essentially three groups of tasks have been identified in the imple- 
mentation of a flexible Career Placement Delivery System: 

n. Those related to the coordination of the CPDS and the selection 
of objectives. 

b. Those related to meeting the program objectives selected. 

c. Those related to meeting individual needs within the system. 
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The onus of responsibility for each. of these areas has purposely not been 
designated to any professional group. The school rather is urged to exa- 
mine the competencies needed to perform the variou^ tasks and to select 
the appropriate personnel on this basis. Some tasks may lend themselves 
to a task force approach while others are more effectively performed by 
one person. The task of "individuaMzing" the CPDS, however, is clearly 
an example where a one-to-one approach is needed. Ideally one person would 
serve in an advisory capacity to a relatively small group of students. 
This approach would increase the probability that the system as operating 
would continue to be responsive to the changing needs *of students. 

Dynamic Responsive to Change 

The Career Placement Model must also be dynamic, i.e., there must be 
a mechanism for incorporating feedback information for improvement. Such 
a demand again will be heavily reliant on the development of program objec- 
tives for students. Since program objectives and selection of techniques 
are generated on the basis of user competencies and needs, the success 
of the program can be measured on the basis of a change in user competency. 
For example, if field trips are sponsored by the school for the purpose 
of increasing occupational options under consideration, students should be 
asked to list the options they considered both prior to the experience and 
after it. This follow-through aspect of the model allows those providing 
career placement services to evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency of 
various techniques in achieving the selected objectives. 

Follow-through procedures also need to be employed to evaluate the 
overall program in terms of the degree to which the global purpose has been 
served. Providers must examine to what extent each student was able to 
accomplish an orderly transition from one educational or occupational set- 
ting to the next desired level of career preparation, procurement, or ad- 
vancement. The measure of the program's success is the degree to which 
students were able to secure the placement objective (s) they desired . The 
student's placement plan must be evaluated against his actual placement, 
and, in turn, the success of the program becomes synonymous with the con- 
gruence between the two. The program's success in in the nature of the 
placements obtained > not in the number of placements solicited. 

Sunmnary 

The installation of a Career Placement Delivery System in a school 
setting requires a commitment by the school to meeting the transitional 
placement needs of all students. Comprehensive guidance, instructional, 
and referral services are necessary to meet the diverse career barriers 
encountered by students. To provide a comprehensive program will require, 
the expertise and involvement of community personnel as well as school 
personnel. The system must also remain responsive to changing student 
needs. Figure 5 summarizes the steps involved in installing a flexible 
and dynamic Career Placement Delivery System. 
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^ PART V 
EVALUATION OF THE MODEL 



Evaluation Methodology 

Ultimately, evaluation of the model Career Placement Delivery System 
(CPDS) requires installation and a controlled application of the CPDS 
model. Once in operation an evaluation should be designed to measure as- 
pects of the system's operation (i.e. changes and improvements of services 
provided) and aspects of the system's outcomes (i.e. the actual placement 
of students and youth) . Such distinction between process evaluation and 
product evaluation is important for placement systems because placement 
services are too frequently evaluated solely by their placement outcomes — 
the number of their placements. Evaluation of the processes of placements 
is also an important necessity. 

Installation and implementation of the model Career Placement Delivery 
System did not occur as part of this project. The scope of the project 
included review of placement literature and existing models, establishment 
of an information data base on placement activities as percieved by pro- 
viders and users of placement services, and finally, development of a model 
placement delivery system. Although the resulting model system encouraged 
use of existing services and staff wherever possible, the comprehensive 
scope of the proposed system requires some reorientation of programs and 
personnel. System-wide changes are not accomplished easily or very quickly. 
Thus, it became impossible to provide a field test evaluation of the model 
within the project time allotment. 

An alternative evaluation of the model Career Placement Delivery System, 
however, was conducted in two areas: (1) evaluation of the conceptual 
basis of the model system, and, (2) evaluation of the potential adoption 
of the model system by institutions. The first evaluation, conceptual, was 
accomplished through a six page questionnaire survey (see Appendix A) given 
to twenty-six evaluators. Each evaluator had received a copy of a "School- 
Based Career Placement Model" to review. These evaluators were selected 
on a basis of their institution (educational and noneducational; secondary 
and post-secondary; urban and rural; large and small) and on* a basis of 
their position within these institutions (counselor; Local Vocational 
Education Coordinator; placement functionary; administrator). Each evalu- 
ator was identified to have placement experience or access to information 
requested on the evaluation questionnaire and was likely to be in a position 
from which to make decisions affecting placement-related activities and 
programs. Acknowledgment of these evaluators follows: 



Clifford V. Andreoli; Registrar; Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 

(VTAE) District //4. 
Susan C. Boyd; Special Disabilities Supervisor; Wisconsin Division of 

Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Robert J. Braun; Student Services; Milwaukee Area Vocational, Technical 

and Adult Education District. 
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Orval A. Gabriel; Coordinator, Career Education and High School Relations; 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District //I. 
John A. Gaffney; Project Director; Port Washington High School. 
Frederick E. Gierke; Counselor; Winneconne High Scho'd^l. 
John C. Hebl; Project Director; Hillsboro Public Schools. 
Milton C. Hiliery; Assistant Director, Student Services; North Central 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District. 
Andrew A. Helwig; Counseling Supervisor; Wisconsin Job Service Division. 
Hugh G. Kelly; Director of Manpower Utilization; Wisconsin Job Service 

Division . 

Charles C. LePard; Program Coordinator, Undergraduate Orientation; University 

of Wisconsin-Madison. 
Calvin M. Mclntyre; Supervisor, Career Education Program; Department of 

Elementary and Secondary Education, Milwaukee. 
Richard J. McKellar; Project Director; Waunakee High School. 
Ellen H. Meister; Coordinator on Career Education; Madison Public Schools. 
LeRoy V. Meles; Project Director; Denmark Community Schools, 
Harold A. Motschenbacher ; Placement Director; Western Wisconsin Vocational, 

Technical and Adult Education District. 
Lennart E. Nyberg; President; Dunhill Personnel of Dane County, Inc. 
Jeanne E. Ode; Project Director; River Falls Senior High School. 
Albert Pitts; Director, Vocational Education; Unified School District 

Number 1, Racine. 

Ben J. Russo; Education Program Coordinator; West High School, West Bend. 
Terry G. Seifert; Job Placement Director; Oshkosh Area Public Schools. 
John C. Stroebel; Administrator, Student Services; Southwest Wisconsin 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District. 
David P. Swanson; Placement; Waukesha County Vocational, Technical and 

Adult Education District. 
George N. Theis; Student Services Administrator; Wisconsin Indianhead 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District. 
Dean M. Tveten; Project Dii^ector; Somerset High School. 
James J. Vilendrer; Student Job Placement Supervisor; North Central 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District. 



From these twenty-six evaluators, two were selected for an in-depth 
evaluation interview. This second evaluation procedure was used to test 
potential utilization of the model system by institutions. The two ad- 
ministrators chosen were Terry Seifert, placement coordinator of a high 
school system, and John Stroebel, director of student personal services 
at a post-secondary, vocational-technical institute. Through interviews, 
each administrator was explicitly asked about the nature of his institu- 
tion's placement services and about his assessment of the model Career 
Placement Delivery System for adoption in his school. Both had served on 
the Advisory Council to the project and were knowledgeable of the develop- 
ment of CPDS. 

Additional sources of evaluation of the CPDS model included: (1) a 
meeting with the project's Jury of Experts, who provided comments, criti- 
cism and reorganization of the model's preliminary development, and 
(2) future and extended field tests of the CPDS model through Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction and Wisconsin Job Service funded placement 
projects during 1975-76. Neither of these evaluations are included in this 
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report because one occurred before finalization of the model system and the 
other will occur a year after the initial dissemination of the model. Both 
indicate, however, preliminary acceptance of the model system. 



Results of the Evaluation Questionnaire 

Overall, the model Career Placement Delivery System was enthusiasti- 
cally received and evaluated very favorably. Because of its pioneering 
position, some aspects of the model remain controversial and not fully 
developed — especially when viewed from differences of "mission** between 
institutions. However, a strength of the model as reported by many of the 
avaluators was that the model lends itself to local or institutional modi- 
fication without jeopardizing the CPDS objectives: to maximize an indi- 
vidual's competencies for independent career functioning and to maximize 
the availability of career placement opportunities. 

The applicability of the CPDS model to different school or community 
institution settings varied, but the interest of the evaluators in the 
implementation of the model, or parts of the model. In their institution 
was very high: "Your model is extremely close to what we are attempting 
to implement." "I see this at a high school level, not so much [at] the 
voc-tech level." "The model is not appropriate for my work setting; how- 
ever, I am confident that implementation of many of the techniques and/or 
procedures of the model would facilitate communication with students." 



Applicability of the CPDS Model 
Evaluator's Setting Highly Somewhat Not at All 

Secondary 7 4 0 

Post-serondary 16 1 

Cornmunity 3*3 0 



Evaluator's Setting 

Secondary 
Post-secondary 
Community 

All but one evaluator felt the model provided sufficient direction to 
persons interested in developing a placement program in the schools: "To 
present a program of such complexity infers a measure of 'dream thinking' 
and subjectivity; local needs will dictate variation — the proposal is 
designed to serve as a model subject to change to accommodate local need. 
The basic objective is well accomplished with many excellent ideas and with 
a sound pragmatic approach." Many evaluators expressed, however, a need 
for cost data and more operational techniques. A response to this concern 
will be covered in the next section: Issues. 



Interest of Evaluator in 
Implementing CPDS Model Components 
Extremely Somewhat Not at All 

10 r 0 

4 4 0 

5 1 0 
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Will the model provide improved services which meet the placement needs 
of students and youth? Evaluators in near unanimous agreement thought, 
"Yes/* "Many parts of the model are not strikingly new; many activities of 
CPDS personnel are already handled by conscientious guidance staffs in the 
field. However, yes, the^ model should provide improved services to meet the 
placement needs of students, if only to the extent that the model provides 
a structured approach to placement; provides for coordination of community 
resources, etc. Perhaps the most important part of this model is the defi- 
nition of 'career placement,* the recognition of its transitional components 
and the abandonment of the educational vs. job placement stereotypes." 

The CPDS model was evaluated suitable to various settings (urban/rural, 
large/small) dependent, of course, upon decisions of priority by local ad- 
ministrators (allocation of finances and staff development): "As a guide, 
this model can serve as an assessment resource. To implement this in 
accordance to local need would be ideal. The implementation may take 
several years; the model can be reflective of progress." 

Issues Reflective of the Evaluation 

Evaluators were encouraged to contribute to the further development 
of the model. They offered their experiences and decision-making concerns 
while evaluating the CPDS model. Several issues central to the conceptual 
and operational aspects of the model were repeated in the evaluators' 
comments. These issues deserve mention and a response. 

What are the costs ? Without full implementation of the CPDS model in 
a field test situation, costs, can only be estimated. Costs will be reflec- 
tive of local adaptations of the model, and the stage of the model's imple- 
mentation in that particular setting. As a guideline, costs of the CPDS 
model will be similar to other previous reorganization ventures at that 
setting. These costs will include staff development and inservice training 
(workshops, materials, follow-through activities). New costs, with the 
exception of optional salary changes, will include school and community 
flyers, promotional materials and handouts; and other service related costs, 
like telephone services, community and employer visits, or special work- 
shops for students. One existing source estimated a $3-4,000 first year 
(academic) operation cost which involved staff reorientation and limited 
service to seniors* 

The model encourages use of existing resources wherever possible. 
Students can help as volunteers gaining work experiences or can be work- 
study appointments. Printing classes can provide materials, English classes 
can be assigned resume writing exercises, counselors can redefine their 
goals to include career placement guidance, instead of educational versus 
occupational guidance. Cooperative effort with community agencies who can 
provide specialized services is an opportunity to conserve, perhaps even 
share, costs. ^ 

More operational techniques needed . There are differences between 
conceptual models and operational models. Prior research into existing 
placement models indicated a need for a new conceptual foundation for 
placement not simply new techniques. Therefore, this model is more heavily 
weighted toward conceptual presentations while leaving local operational 
adaptations to the institutions. Techniques are important for successful 
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implementaLion of the concept, however, the development of these techniques 
requires more time and testing. As part of bnother project during the next 
eighteen months, implemantation and operational techniques for placement 
systems will be developed and tested. 

Who will do the work ? Some evaluatots felt the model would put too 
much additional work upon the counselor, or Local Vocational Education 
Coordinator, or that additional staff would have to be employed. No one 
person can or should do this job — it requires a total commitment of school 
personnel and cooperative relationships with community services. Each 
school will have to determine how it can best meet the needs of its stu- 
dents. Unless a total commitment exists, placement will simply become an 
"add-on" service that cannot possibly serve :Lt& xull purpose. A model 
can only provide^ broad scope descriptions of how this mijght be done. The 
details should be decided upon local priorities and concerns. 

Student-centered placement efforts . The model placement system pre- 
sented for evaluation emphasized that the focus of the school's placement 
efforts should be student-determined. In this model, the school is not 
perceived to be in a position of recruiting placements per se. Rather efforts 
are directed at locating specific placements in response to student needs. 

Some reviewers suggested that this orientation might undermine the 
success of the school's placement program. They indicated that, especially 
in the case of job placements, the school should encourage employers to 
contact them regarding potential openings. Furthermore, they argued that 
this type of exchange would enhance the likelihood that students would secure 
a job placement following the school program. 

Those involved in model development were aware that the establishment 
of a school "employment office" might increase the number of placements 
secured by students. Nevertheless, there were several reasons for not 
endorsing such a position. A predominant concern was voiced relating to the 
allegiance of those providing placement services. The history of the Job 
Service (Strong, et al. , Jiarch 1975) suggested that although placements may 
increase when the focus is on a "labor exchange," those providing placement 
services are likely to feel that their first allegiance is the employer, 
not the client. Since the success of the exchange is dependent on the 
securing of openings from employers, placement providers may find it desir- 
able to be selective in the applicants recommended. In such an atmosphere, 
those in greatest need of placement assistance are the least likely to be 
served. Another potential danger which arises from the "labor exchange" 
orientation is the "tabulating-of-numbers trap." It becomes too easy to 
measure the success of the program by the number of placements secured 
rather than the relationship of those placements to student ne'eds. The 
school personnel, correspondingly, may find themselves recruiting students 
for employers to increase their numbers for accountability purposes. The 
ethics surrounding the recruitment of students and the school's involvement 
in screening potential applicants suggested that the operation of an employ- 
ment office would not be consistent with the focus of public education in 
a democratic society. It would also serve to further install the schools 
as the gatekeepers of society. 

There was also a very pragmatic reason for not endorsing the labor 
exchange focus. Numerous agencies already exist which solicit openings 
from employers. The school would then find itself creating a competitive 
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system. It is doubtful whether the school could realistically compete in 
this arena since it neither possesses an acknowledged status in this area 
nor the trained personnel to successfully develop the program. It appeared 
that a more effective approach was to utilize the resources currently 
available through the development of cooperative agreements between the 
schools and these other placement providers. 

In summary, those developing the placement model were aware that 
schools will need to perform some solicitation and development activities 
if they are to meet the placement needs of all students. However, the 
dangers associated with a focus on those controlling placement openings 
appeared to outweigh the benefits of such a focus. A student-centered 
placement orientation appeared to be more consistent with the goals and 
capabilities of the schools. 



Evaluation Interviews 

A second procedure used to evaluate the Career Placement Delivery 
System was to interview two evaluators who previously completed the evalu- 
ation questionnaire. The interview centered on specific aspects related 
'to implementation and adaptation of the proposed CPDS model within their 
school settings (a high school and a post-high, vocational-technical school). 
Both administrators had served on the project's Advisory Committee and were 
familiar with the CPDS model. 

Terry Seifert, Placement Director, Oshkosh Area Public Schools . 
Mr. Seifert was initially hired as a job placement counselor. Because his 
previous responsibilities involved career education, he immediately en- 
visioned placement in a much larger context: "It should not exist as an 
isolated service to students, but become integrated into the total educa- 
tion process." Presently, he works as an area placement coordinator with 
an assigned CETA secretary. 

Oshkosh Area Public Schools developed their placement program indepen- 
dently from this project; yet, the CPDS model "is extremely close to what 
we are attempting to implement." The Oshkosh program has been in development 
for one year — main accomplishments have been school personnel reorientation, 
communication with community agencies and cooperative agreements established, 
and development of limited services to students. Teacher roles have begun 
to be expanded to include placement-related activities, counselors have all 
accepted a placement role. Two counselors in each school have been identi- 
fied "responsible" for placement, but this does not mean other staff feed 
placement problems to these two counselors. "They all do placement; two 
are simply assigned this responsibility as a focus for communications." 
Mr. Seifert thinks the schools have better coordination now between existing 
school staff who are responsible for work-study, work experiences, and co- 
operative education. , . 

A comprehensive placement system will take time to develop, not just 
money, reports Terry. Inservice of school staff is most important and this 
is helped by a supportive administration. To facilitate staff reorienta- 
tion for placement, Oshkosh held a two week summer workshop for teachers 
and counselors. Another important and time consuming activity is devel- 
opment of community contacts and cooperation. An agreement with local 
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Wisconsin Job Service participation in the schools is helpful in locating 
job placement opportunities. "We don't try to duplicate existing community 
services, but work with them." 

A goal of the Oshkosh placement program is not to simply give a stu- 
dent a job but to teach the student to find it himself. Placement is being 
incorporated into classroom instruction and guidance services. In the 
first year only seniors could be given most of the services, but in suc- 
ceeding years more class levels will become involved until all students are 
served. 

Mr. Seifert estimated his first academic year costs., except for 
salaries, at about $3-4,000. Most of his time was spent on school staff 
reorientation and community vists. He developed inservice materials and 
programs for counselors, teachers and administrators, and community agen- 
cies and organizations. By utilizing existing staff and services, the 
Oshkosh schools have developed a more comprehensive service for .their stu- 
dents. Mr. Seifert described the development of his placement system as 
very similar to what is proposed in the CPDS model. "The materials and 
concepts developed in the Placement Project have been very helpful to our 
program." 

John C. Stroebel, Student Service Administrator, Southwest Wisconsin 
Vocational-Technical Institute . The vocational, technical and adult edu- 
cation system in Wisconsin serves to meet the occupational training needs 
of people in the state. The system assists people in preparing to enter 
the labor market, to upgrade their skills in order to retain or advance 
in their present occupation, or to retrain for new occupations. "Place- 
ment is very important to our students and we try to provide placement 
services to meet their needs." 

Mr. Stroebel explained that placement services at Southwest Tech are 
more than finding jobs for students. Like the CPDS model, placement should 
be viewed as a student-centered developmental process. However, the VTAE 
system has a different operation than high schools and therefore the place- 
ment services are somewhat different. Because students enter and exist the 
vocational programs more frequently than students in a four year high school 
program, placement services at Southwest Tech are a more difficult task. 

Southwest Tech operates a placement service through its Student 
Services office. In addition to job opening information (which is coordi- 
nated with the Wisconsin Job Service) students are given employment orien- 
tation classes which provide occupational information, vocational guidance, 
vocational placement and social placement. "Students explore various 
employment locations, and learn to seek employment, to apply for a job, to 
react in job interviews and to discover the requirements necessary for 
holding a job." 

Similar to CPDS, Southwest Tech believes the most effective placement 
service is through the individual classes offered. "Placement should not 
oe a supplementary service, but a part of the training a student receives." 
Class instructors are closest to the students — they see them every day. 
These instructors are knowledgeable of the job and of the opportunities. 
They can provide on-the-spot vocational guidance and placement-related 
service to students more effectively than "sending students down to a place- 
ment office." Instructors work with comniunily employers and with their 
advisory committees. 
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The CPDS model's Career Progress Record would not apply to the ever- 
changing student population of Southwest Tech. Yet, placement is considered 
part of the orientation each student receives prior to entering vocational 
programs. During orientation, students identify their personal and voca- 
tional goals, are provided assessment tools and are given guidance to help 
them prepare for a placement upon completion of their program. 

Mr.. Stroebel indicated that much of the placement services provided 
by Southwes.t Tech are similar to the CPDS model, but organized differently 
to meet the different operation of a vocational-technical institute. "The 
CPDS model provides a good conceptual rationale for placement although our 
techniques are different." 



Summary 

Overall, the evaluators found the model "systematic," with a "sound, 
refreshing overall philosophy," and student-centered. They agreed upon a 
need for community involvement, and interfacing of instruction and guidance., 
and "the broad perspective — that placement is .important even beyond high 
school — and in high school placement includes more than placement on a job 
at a point in time." "A Coordinated and Comprehensive School-Based Career 
Placement Model" was found "concise, very readable and usable even for 
people who are not well prepared or experienced in placement." 
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APPENDIX A 



A Coordinated and Comprehensive School- Based Career Placement Model 

EVALUATION 



Thank you for agreeing to evaluate our school-based career placement model. 
Procedures for this evaluation are: 

A. Read the volume . You might make notes or keep in mind some of 
these evaluation areas: Is the model acceptable? Is It opera- 
tionally sound? Is the model suitable to existing school and 
community resources? Is the model applicable In a variety of 
school settings? Will students benefit from the model system? 
You may wish to (re-) read Volumes I and II. These volumes pro- 
vided the basis for our model -development. 

B. Complete the evaluation form . Draw conclusions to evaluation 
questions from the described model and the experiences and knowl- 
edge you possess. You can help us better evaluate this model If 
you give supporting evidence to your answers, wherever appropriate 

C. Return the evaluation form as soon as possible. We would like 
to have this evaluation form returned by Tuesday, September 30, 
1975. You may keep the preliminary draft of the model. 

Please complete this section: 

Name ^ 

Title [ . . 

Organization/Institution 

Address — 



(City) (State) (Zip Code) 

Telephone ) 



I 

Evaluaclon oC che School-Based Career Placement Model 



OVERALI. EVALUAT ION 



1. How appliCi'Jhlo Co your «itu<itlon [h tho Informnt Ihu proflontfU tn tho inoiiol (Volume HI)? "VIoukO 
"X" tho box that mOHt nearly corresponds to your opinion.) 



Highly 
Appl Icable 



Somewhat 
Appl icable 



Not at All 
Applicable 



comments, if any 



2. How Interested are you in Implementing any of the procedures or techniques presented as part of the 
Career Placement Delivery System model? 



Extremely 
Incerented 



Somewhat 
Interested 



Not at All 
Interested 



comments, if any 



3. '*8 tl)e information presented in Volume III provide sufficient direction to persons interested in 
developing a placement program in the schools? 



Yes 



No 



What additional Information may be necessary? 



4. Do you think Implementation of this model will provide Ijnproved services which meet the placement 
needs of students and youth? 



Yes No 



comments, if any 



5. Is the model suitable to various school sizes, settings and operations? 



Yes 



No 



commentH', If any 



6. What toplc(s) should be added or covered in greater detail? 



7. What toplc(s) should be deleted or covered in less detail? 



8. Overall, what did you like most about the proposed Career Placement Delivery System? 



9. What did you li^c least about the model system? 



10. Please use this space Cor any other coirmcnts you have about the model design or its description in 
the printed volume. Use back of sheet, if necessary. 



EVALUATION OK SPKCIKIC AREAS 



In thib section specific questions related to the conii^iitual toundAtlous and guides toward installation 
of the Career Placement Delivery SytJtem are evaluateU. For each question aaki>d, pleane conslUtT your 
experience* or knowledge in the qu^ation area and briefly write evidence upon which you reach an auswei 
to Che queation* Then, briefly acate your position or conclusion on the question. Pages have been 
given for easy reference to the volume areas* 



Evaluatrion Area 
Foundations — Part I 



Point of Evidence 



Conclusion 



1. Is a career place- 
ment orientation more 
advisable than a job 
placement or an edu- 
cational placement 
orientation? (pp. 1-6) 



2. Can a synthesis 
of existing school 
and community place- 
ment services be 
coordinated and 
referred to by a 
school-based place- 
ment system? (p. 7) 



3. Will a school- 
based placement sys- 
tem be effectively 
supported by Instruc- 
tional, guidance and 
referral components? 
(pp. 7-12) 



A. Should placement 
activity be based 
upon student needs < 
rather than upon 
recruitment pres- 
sures from, employers, 
schools or the 
"numbers game?" 
(pp. 12-18) 



5. Will schools 
accept responsibil- 
ity to meet place- 
ment needs of all 
students, including 
former students who 
may require assis- 
tance? (pp. 18-21) 



6. Assessment is 
considered a key 
component of place- 
ment. Will schools 
be able to assess 
the placement needs 
of their users and 
assess the contribu- 
tion of school and 
co<nmunlty resources 
that assist in 
placement activity? 
(pp. 21-22) 



02 



Evaluation Area 


Point of Evidence 


Conclusion 




7. Is U possible to 
measure the change 
In competencies 
(toward Independent 
career functioning) 
of users of the 

DrOI><\4f>H o it V rk a y 

placement delivery 
system? (pp. 22-25) 









Eva Luat Ion Area 
Installation-Part II 



1> Can schools make 
the needed changes 
vithln their system 
to create a career 
placement delivery 
system? (pp. 29-35) 



Point of Evidence 



Conclusion 



2. Community commit- 
ment Is essential to 
provide a successful 
placement program. 
Would your conmunity 
give support to 
cooperation with a 
school-based 
placement system? 
(pp. 36-52) 



3. WtU At be possible 
to develop better* 
parent and peer par- 
ticipation in career 
placement ^activities 
for youth? (*more 
accurate information, 
more knowledgeable of 
opportunities, dis- 
cussion of work values 
etc.) (pp. 37-39) 



4. Can barriers be 
diminished between 
community Institu- 
tions and agencies 
to facilitate coop- 
erative placement 
assistance for 
youth? (pp. 43-52) 



5. Can Individual 
placement objectives 
be established and 
monitored through an 
Individualized Career 
** Progress Record, as 
suggested by the 
model? (pp. 52-65)^ 
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6. Is a Career Center 
within the school a 
valuable component 
for successful place- 
ment assistance? 
(pp. 66-68) 
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CENTER FOR STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 



The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Mad iion was 
reorganized with the support af the Wisconsin Board 
af Vocational, Technical and Adult Education within 
the School of Education in 1971 . The function of the 
Center is to serve the Sto*^e of Wisconsin in a unique 
way by bringing the resources of the University to 
bear on identified problems in the delivery of voca- 
tional and manpower programs— vocational education, 
technical education, adulteducation, career educa- 
tion, manpower training — to citizens of all ages in 
all communities of the State. The Center focuses 
upon the delivery of services including analyses of 
need, targetgroups served. Institutional organization, 
instructional and curriculum methodology and content, 
labor market needs, manpower policy, and other ap- 
propriate factors. To the extent that these goals are 
enhanced and the foci of problems widened to en- 
compass regional and national concerns, the Center 
engages in studiesbeyond the boundaries of the State. 



Merle Strong, Director 

Roger Lambert, Associate Director 
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Ccfite/t t^oA. S^dLu in Votcutioml 
and TtthnlcaZ Bdaccution 
321 EduccUion EiuZding 
1000 BoACom Ma££ 
Madron,. W^ucoyuin 53706 

605-263^3696 



